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Introduction 






The primary task for teachers of English is to help students enjoy 
reading. If the otudents discover that their own experiences can be 
intensified, c larified, and broadened by literature, they will have 
learned the most important thing that any literature curriculum can give 
them. With this end in view, the teacher must first choose selections 
that will appeal to students of a particular age group and second, aid 
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of a literary work which contribute to its effectiveness but which may 
escape attention unless an analytical approach is adopted. Of course, 
the analysis should be subsequent to the response, since literature, 
unlike mathematics, is designed to affect the reader emotionally, as well 
as intellectually. But in turn, the analysis should help to clarify the 
response and permit it to become a subject for reflection. 

Accordingly, we need some method of analysis that will be acces- 
sible to eighth graders. It is right to begin with the students* response 
to a particular work, but they should then be asked to account for its 
effect by means of a three-fold analytical approach. . 

The first step is to inquire what the poem, story, or essay is about. 

In asking this question concerning any piece of literature, it at once 
becomes evident that the complete answer will probably have two levels: 
cue will describe the outer subject; the other, ifee inner subject or theme. 
If it is a story that ii being analysed, the plow line (what happens) would 
on one level be what the story is about; but students will soon come to 
see that the story also tells us some truth that we may call the real or 
inner subject of the story • Hence, the approach through Subject will 
inevitably lea d to the crucial question of the underlying them e of the story 
or poem. In other words • the concrete or sensuous term s of the work 
imply an abstract or s piritual meaning. Yet the two must fe® ®S»®£ because 
good literature can hardly result from the combining of two disparate 
understandings of truth. Even allegory fails unless there is some real 
amalgam ot the two levels of m easting. For eighth graders, the discovery 
that a poem o r story means more than it says in direct terms could lead 
them to an awareness of the other dimension of meaning in their own lives. 
For example, such a poem as "The Shell" by James Stephens simply 
cannot be grasped on the literal level. What the poem is about is not the 
contrasting sounds of a sea shell and a cart but the whole duster of 
associations for which these tangibles stand. An understanding of symbol 
or metaphor is fundamental to answering' any questions, about the subject 
of a piece of literature. Thus the analytical approach through questions 
deaUng with subject can do a great deal not only to assist comprehension 
but also to strengthen and clarify th students* response. 

The second analytical appr oach is through Form - Included in thin 
concept are all the choice which the writer makesT^ther consciously 
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or unconsciously, in order to present hie subject most effectively, F or 
eighth grade discus sion, the most basic choice governing the form of a 
literary work is between story and non- story. V/e consider that the 
writer who has something to say may choose to say it either in nar- 
rative or discursive form. This difference, rathe* than the seventh 
grade distinction between prose and verse will lead the students to an 
awareness that stories may be told either in prose or verse and 
equally, non- storied material may be put into prose or verse. They have, 

./i. .11 .1 . J.. .... i.k.4, U.U..M IIOIm V.. W 
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tell stories and that neither "Loveliest of Trees" nor "The Genuine 
Mexican Plug" tells a story. Thus the distinction between storied and 
non- storied is not really new to them but will now be used to explore 
some problems of form in more depth. Briefly, this distinction concerns 
the formal pattern governing the large-scale organisation of the work. 

If the primary organising, principle is a plot line, we call the work storied; 
if the primary organising principle is something else— question-answer, 
classification, c omperison; in fact, any logical, as distinct from 
ehronolocial organising principle- -then It is considered non- storied. 
Because most children prefer plotted works, these predominate in the 
curriculum, but because they also come to enjoy essays, lyrics, and 
other non- storied types, some of these are also included. 

But the analysis of form includes all the other decisions that any 
writer has to make. For die most part decisions about gonre, imagery, 
meter, and other aspects of form, are made unconsciously; yet die 
students need to learn what contributions are made to the presentation 
of a theme by these formal decisions. In emphasising that each choice 
is dictated by what die writer wants to say, it will become evident that 
the subject in its most profound sense determines the form of a work. 
Instead of viewing the form as a mold into which the subject is poured; 
it should be seen as the shape which best communicates the writer's 
meaning. 



The third analytical approach is concerned with Point of View . If we 
interpret this term as not only the angle of narration but sis o the wr iter 3 s 
attitude to his subject, it is clear that questions about point of vi<$w will 
often get to the heart of the writer's meaning. Frank O'Connor tells how 
many times he rewrote one of his stories, trying to make it say what he 
wanted it to say, and finally, he disc overed that what it needed wac a shift 
in point of view from third person to first person. Obviously, one cannot 
generalise about the best point of view for any piece of fiction; the theme 
alone can determine it. Students should be shown that who teUs the otory 
is Important and that it is not necessarily the author who is speaking if* 
it is a first person narrative. 

see ****** 

This unit has two parts. The first, shorter part is intended as a 
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review of our analytical approach**. Xt consist* of two poems# one 
storied# the other non* storied# to emphasise this particular distinction. 
Following this review of the basic principles# more extensive treatment 
of storied and non* storied forms is given by means of a ballad# a group 
of lyric poems# a sbo«* story# and an essay. 

Note: In the exercises# the mo re difficult questions are marked with an 

an asterisk# and may be omitted in discussion with weaker students. 



PARTI 

1. . William Oldys# "On a Fly Drinking Out of His Cup"# in Immortal 
Poems , p. 186. ~— 

Explication 



This poem should remind the students of "Loveliest of Tress"# which 
they read in the seventh grade. But Oldys varies the carps diem theme 
by letting an unappealing creature# the fly, instead of tke usual lovely 
flowers remind him of the brevity of life* It seems that the poet is 
almost refusing to indulge in the mood of regret that pervades "Loveliest 
of Trees"; rather# he lets his wry sense of humor speak in the invitation 
to the By to drink from his cup* 

Study Questions 

1* What real life incident suggests the subject of the poem to the 
poet? -- A fly is drinking out of his cup. 

2. What is the subject? Does it remind you of the subject of any 
other poem that you have read?— The brevity of life theme may remind 
students of their reading of "Loveliest of Trees" in the seventh grade. 

3. Does this poem differ in die way it treats the subject from other 
poems with the same general meaning ?*-The fly is as fitting a symbol 
for the brevity of life as die blossom a on a cherry tree# but cf course 
most carps diem poems use beautiful things in order to intensify the 
yearning for^STand regret over its Beettagosss. 

4» Why has the speaker put himself on a level with the By? What 
about a mouse or a spider ?— The By Is a traditional symbol of the short* 
ness of life; it also# traditionally# is. a symbol of low# vile life# frown 
its association with filth. At the same time# it is a winged creature and 
lne ( on occasion and in a negative sense# been a symbol of the human soul, 
ftfes Theodore Rosthke's poem *Tn a Dark Time": "My soul like some 
he&^maddttesd fly. or John Donne 1 * poem "The Canonisation": "Call 
her on a# me another By. ... *1 In this particular poem# the poet has 
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deliberately humble Mm self by putting himself on a level with the fly, 
but he 'has perhaps suddenly seen the need for humbling himself and 
ridding himself of hie human pretensions by reminding himself of his 
own mortality. 

I 

5. Suppose the poem used the pronoun "he" instead of "I"* what 
difference would it make to the idea of the poem ? --The whole point of 
the poem lies in die poet's direct address to the fly on terms of equality. 

A change to third person would result in such indirect locutions as 

”Be said to the fly that. • . » 11 The students should see that much of the 
effect of the poem consists in the sudden, startling address to the fly. 

6. Do you see any difference in the content of the two stanzas? 
—The first stanza presents die actual incident from real life that sug- 
gested the idea of the poem; the second stanza reflects on the meaning 
of the incident. The student may be shown that the stanzas of a poem 
are like the paragraphs of a n essay: they indicate shifts in thought* 

a 7* What do you call the kind of rhyming lines that you get in this 
poem? Why are they specially appropriate here ? —Each stansa con- 
sists of three couplets* Sin ce parallelism is die essence both of the 
subject and form of this poem, it would be a good idea to have the 
students pick out all the examples, such as "Drink with m e and drink as 
I" and "Both alike are mine and thine • " 

8* What does die poet mean when he says 9 "Thine* s a summer, 
mine’s no more* 1 ? —From the perspective of eternity, the life of m a n 
is as fleeting as die life of a fly* Students might also be asked why the 
poet chooses summer, instead of one of die other seasons* They should 
oee what connotations of the word "summer" make it the moot appropriate 
choice* First, it does suggest a short season; secondly* it cuggestc 
a time of enjoyment and the fullness of life* As a time of sunshine* it 
contrasts with the coldness of death* (And, of course* on the literal 
level, oummer is the tfxn e that bring o out flies* but students should be 
taught to read poetry as metaphor and therefor© die implications of 
cummer should be pointed out* ) 

9* C ould you describe the poet 4 a mood in this poem ? —He seems 
to be cheerful enough in welcoming the fly on terms of comradeship* 
but at the same time* Ihe connotations of "fly" suggest that this is a 
forced comra do ship* rather than a cht^en* (Students might be asked 
whether they would choose to have a fly chare a d rink with them* ) Hence 
only the poet* c refusal to mour& and hio sense of humor protect Mm 
from the dark £ eality of death* 

10* Why are the line o of the poem fairly chore? Count the 
syllables* — The shortness of life a o symbolised by the fly and the 
slightness of the incident* ito lack of beauty or grandeur of any sort* 
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seems to call for a slightness of execution; while the poet 9 8 sense of 
humor also permits a rather sprightly rhythm * considering the serious- 
ness of the subject* For those students who had pr eviously read it, 
M Lov«Uest of Trees" is an excellent poem, for comparison in terms of 
tone, mood, var ying attitude toward the same subject, the relation of 
form to thought, and other topics* 

2* Leigh Hunt, “The Glove and the lions", in Story Poems, p* 173* 

E xplic&tioa 

This is a story poem that illustrates & moral, which is stated ex- 
plicitly in tiie last line* As a masculine, “extraverted" type of poem, 
it presents no real problems of interpretation* For eighth graders, 
however, examination of the details that contribute to the total effect 
can be instructive; for example, the description of the lady v s appearance 
as a preparation for her action and the stylised, yet effective description 
of the lions* 

Study Questions 

L What difference do you notice immediately between this poem and 
the one you have just rea d? — This poem tells a story, whereas the other 
poem was a r eflection up on an incident* 

2* How much longer are-the lines of this poem thaa those of “The 
Fly 1 ' ? Why are they longer ? «- This is a narrative poem; the longer 
lines assist the movement of the story* The students could try the 
experiment of splitting up each line, so that each is only as long as a 
ftft ne from the preceding poem* They should see that short lines would 
detract from the emphasis on what happens, putting undue emphasis on 
partial action a* By using fourteen* syllable lines, the poet is able to 
make each line relatively complete as the statement of one part of the 
story* 

3* C an you state the s object of the poem in two ways? —What 
happens, the plot line, may be one answer* The other will, of course, 
be the moral which is stated explicitly in the last line* Students are 
usually delighted when a story has a definite moral, for this is one kind 
of meaning that they are looking for and can grasp, one kind of order in 
the universe* 

4*. Who tells the story? -«An omniscient narrator; he knows Os 
Large 1 s feelings for the lady and the thoughts that go through her mind* 

3* What would be the limitations in an eye-witness account? —We 
could not have such direct insight into the ady*s motives* And this poem 
is nothing if not direct* 
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6, What £e elisg do you get from the description of the king as. 
'hearty'** the lions ao'kamping", the vigor of the count’s actions?— This 
is a poem that puts the emphasis on action* not on thought; it is "red* 
blooded"* masculine in tone* 



*7* What contrast does the writer draw in the last two lines of the 
first sfansa? Why does he call it a "gallant fifing" and how-do w view 
this judgment, when .«we have finished reading the poem? — The contrast 

‘ W I* it* r* «i aVIa a* *AAV^nVk1«i A«u) ft%A m4I> VaIAcm OAAlMAa af fhl a 
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to the speaker (whose words are ultimately ironic in view of what happens) 
a gallant thing; admiration for the assembly is accentuated by fear 
inspired by the lions* 3ut notice that the lions are called "royal beast"* 
which links them with the king* In addition* the contrast between those 
above and those below proves to be less strong once we have seen the lady 
in action* Again* a touch of irony comes out in the king’s statement: 
"Faith, gentlemen* we're better here t h a n there* " 

- — 8* What impression i© created by the description of the lions? 
—These are lions behaving as we expect them to behave* It is a con- 
ventional description and yet vivid through the details* The students should 
pick out expressions that help to create the picture for them * such as 
"horrid laughing jaws"* 

— 9* What do you expect of the lady from the way she is described ? 
—Although she is d escribed as beautiful* students should pick out the 
"smiling Ups and sharp bright eyes" as a give-away of her character* 



10* What does she moon by calling the occasion "divine"? —There 
are many people to see how great her power is over her lover* 

11* Did the lady*in your opinion* deserve what she got? —This is a 
question that invite s the students’ participation in the poem* 



12* What knightly cu atoms are alluded to in this poem?— Particularly 
the throwing down of the gauntlet as a challenge and file throwing it in file 
face of one whom a knight withes to insult* 



18* What is fh e value of being aware of these allusions to the cod© of 
chivalry?— One can see file deliberate parallel between love and war* 

The lady’s throwing down of her glove is a challenge to hsr lover; his 
throwing it in her face is the insult which marks b&t defeat* 

14* Why-dee « the king have the last word* rather than the lady or 
De Lorge? —He ie the objective* authoritative person here (compare Duke 
Theseus in A Midsummer Night’s Dream) * His judgment is decisive and 
fittingly conShdeT the poem* 

IS* There ate three parts to the poem— why? Could there have been 
one or two ? —The drama neatly falls into three parts; the setting* the 
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activating circumstance (the king's words in the middle of the poem)* 
and the rapid action and conclusion* 

16* Why is the middle section the longest ?— It give® the elements 
that precipitate the action in the last stanza* These elements are 
described in detail; the action, which is performed very quickly* is not 
described in detail* Students should see that what * gets the emphasis, 
therefore, is not what happened to De Lorge in the lion pit but the lady's 
trtrtHtya g _ Thno the conclusion is an apt summ ing up of the theme of the 

poem* 

PART IX 

X* "Edward, Edward”, in Story Poems, p. 51* 

Explication 

One of the most popular old ballads in literature, "Edward, Edward, !' 
has a power that is created {.particularly by the manner in which the story 
is told* The horror of Edward's circumstances is learned gradually* 

He is unwilling to admit his guilt pos sibly even to himself* First he 
claims the* dripping blood on his sword comes from his hawk* Hie 
mother's penetrating comment, however, impels him to change his position* 
He gives a second explanation : this time the blood comes from his horse* 
His mother quickly dispels this alibi by making his explanation appear 
illogical* A appears in the middle of stansa three as he suddenly 

blurts out the true confession* Still another climax c ulmin a tin g in die 
• complete horror of the situation does not reach the reader until the la st 
line* The process of moving slowly step by step, until this final curse, 
creates surprise, making the poem vivid and dramatic* From the begin* 
siing to the end of die poem there is a constant build** up so well done 
that interchanging stansa s at any point would weaken the total structure 
of the ballad* 

The ballad contains other qualities that focus the reader 1 ® attention 
completely upon what is goto* on in the dtory. Because the tale is 
written entirely in dialogue, the reader never leaves the two speakers* 

No extraneous material interjected by a narrator lessens the reader's 
concentration upon die speakers and the tension created by the suspense* 

Co 'Hnual use of repetition of words and lines creates an echo i Jie 
earr of the reader* Repetition of questions and answers in each stansa 
and the repetition of such words es "Edward, Edward” and "Mother, 
mother” as well as ”0” at die end of each speech enhance die emotional 
intensity. Repeated long lines contrasted with short lines create a 
pounding cadence that echoes and re-echoes like the voice of doom* 

Finally, a great deal of what has ahppened to cause this family tragedy 
is either implied or omitted* The reader, then, is forced to use his 
imagination, thereby becoming involved in die poem • 






Study Questio ns 

mmm immmm' wwwwqww 

(Answers to most of the student Questions can be found in the 
replication* ) Read the ballad H Edward,' Edward” in your anthology* 

Note: Point out to the students who are &miliar with the seventh grade 
tape of the ballads that there are countless versions of this and 
other popular ballads* 

\ 

1* Why do you tMnie Edward does not admit his guilt immediately? 

Zo Can you detect climax in this ballad? Where does the first one 
occur ? the s econd? 

3 . Are all the stanzas necessary? 

* 

4 . Notice that the ballad is completely in the question-answer 
dialogue* Can you see advantages in writing a poem this way? What 
does it do for this ballad? 

5 . What does Ihe person telling this story think about it? 

6* Can you see reasons for repeating (a) certain words over and 
over 5 (b) certain lines ever and over, (c) a uniform series of long. line, 
short line? ^ " 

s 

7 * Why doe* Edw&xd leave the "corse of Hell" to hi* in other ? What 
does this show about her part in th* killing? Is she really as ignorant 
ox the killing as it first appears? — The revelatiaa of her possible guilt 
seems to be implied at the end; it makes her the more v ill a in ous of fixe 
two* 



8* What shock-effect then does the poet gain by reserving this 
stanza for the last? «*• Many answers are possible here* If the previous 
question is considered, then die last stanza is a kind of capstone* the 
mother finds out what she wants to knows and we find out what we hardly 
expected to know* 

2* Pour Sea Poems 

Dealing with a single subject, the sea, this group of poem 8 should 
students aware of toe variations that ere possible oh a single theme* 
But not only does the sea excite different reactions in different people at 
phT ti ci fi e r moments of their lives* but even seemingly objective el em ents 
of description may alter their connotations with die context* Thus 
studying this group of poems, .'students may learn something about how 
language becomes the expression of an individual* 
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a* n Jam«o Stephens, "The Shell" 



Explication 

Accepting the sea shell as the traditional carrier of the sound of the 
sea, the poet allows the familiar sounds to carry him into a dream world 
which becomes more and more a nightmare? until he is awakened by the 
so und of a cart "jolting down the street". These contrasting sounds of 

O e« - » - ~ * i.h ^ esJIJAMMiMM Mil SLSlli til ft 
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world of civilised man* Nature is seen as impersonal, indifferent, and 
essentially non*human* To emphasise tills view, the poet pictures the 
sea in its primal state, not only before the creation of man but before the 
creation of the sun and moon* From this grey, formless world, the poet 
turns with relief to the everyday world of men. 



Study Questions 

1. What is the poem about? ••The student may say something about 
the sound of the sea as heard in the shell, but if he notices the end of the 
poem, he should get the idea of the contrasting associations suggested 
by the sound >£ the sea and the sound of the cart* This poem provides a 
good introduction to the idea of symbolic * values* 

2* What would the sounds of the sea and the cart suggest tc you? 

••Students ought to see that for some, the sea might he a call to adventure 
and the cart might be nothing more than a reminder of the ills of civiliza- 
tion. It is not the sounds in themselves but what they suggest to the poet 
that provides the subject of the poem* 

3. Why is it appropriate for the poet to speak directly of himself? 

—•He is writing about a very personal reaction which, in fact, has no 
meaning except as a subjective reaction* At the same time, feeling 
is common enough to mankind to be shared, at least momentarily, by 
everyone* 

4. What kind of world does the poet picture as he listens to the 
sound of the sea? Pick out expressions that contribute to the impression 
you get, •• The nightmare wcrld is conjured up by sights and sounds of 
desolation* Students can make a list of these* 

5* Are there any words that particularly suggest something 
frightening or depressing to you? — The connotations of such words as 
"tentacles" and "gray" will cause them to be selected; the teacher could 
then ask what associations the students have with these words that makes 
them frightening or depressing* 

6* What does the poet mean when he says tint there was no day or 
night in the world he imagines? — To intensify the impression Of form* 
lessness and ter ror, the poet has described the sea as it might have 
appeared at the beginning of creation, before the sun and moon brought 
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beauty and comfort to the world* 

7« Iiooking at the arrangement of a poem as it appears on the page 
can prove interesting and informative* What do you notice about the 
appearance of this poem? —The point here# of course* is that the poet 
h&s, consciously or unconsciously* varied the length of his lines so that 
they look like wave s on a sandy shore* Have the students put a sheet of 
plain paper over the poem and draw a line over each line of the poem* 

y « -» .A. fuMt am* 4-a fViwtir m ill ditfftsr A a YCXl ffiftV Vfiflh 
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to do the mechanical part yourself and give each student a sheet similar 
to the one which follows these explanations* 

8. Write the last word of each line in a column on your paper* 

Join with a curved line the words that rhyme* Discuss these rhym es 
with your teacher* — — See question 10* The students cho.uld learn- that ^ 
two lines in a row’ that rhyme are called s*. couplet; three lines in a • * 
row that rhyme are calle d a triplet. 

9. Read the last six pairs of rhyme as you have them listed on your 
paper. Do you find one pair that seems to be different. A»k your 
teacher to explain the difference between perfect rhymea nd eye rhyme* 

— "wind" and ‘’blind’*, of course* do not rhyme except to the eye. 

10* Use of rhyme does more than create a pleasant sound effect. 

Poets use rhyme to enhance or contribute to the meaning* Rhymes also 
help to bind 8 eparate lines into a pattern and produce a greater unity in 
the poem. Thus line two and line five rhyme. What does this help to 
achieve? How does the use of many couplets contribute to the meaning 
of the poem? —Understanding a poem requires understanding the syntax 
of the poem. SB ghth grade students can he led to a greater appreciation 
of poetry by seeing how the poet employs poetic techniques to clarify the 
syntax* The first nine lines of ’’The Shell” form a compound sentenc e* 
"Ear” closing line two in die first clause of the compound sentence 
rhymes with “dear” in the fifth line of the second clause of the com- 
pound sentence* The rhyme links the two clauses and helps to carry toe 
meaning. 

b* Alfred Lord T ennyson, "Break* Break* Break"* in Immort al Poems , 

p* 373. 

Explication 

The second poem refers less to the sea th a n to the poet's state of 
mind* Whereas in "The Shell” toe poet describes how his mood was 
affected by a vision of toe sea, Tennyson comes to the sea with a state 
of rrdyyrf produced by the death of a friend and finds in the sea a reflection 
ofhis own unhappy mood* Hence we have tor less description of the 
•Mt in this poem than of what is in toe poet's mind; instead of toe specific 
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details used to develop the theme of Stephens* poem , here have only 
the cold grey stones and the sea breaking on them* It is the repetition 
of the word "break" that most effectively suggests that the sound of the 
sea io a counterpoint to the poet's emotions; in the succession of heavy 
stresses we seem to hear the heaviness of the poet's heart speaking* 

In contrast to his com for tie senes s, he thinks of those who in their 
happiness or success view the sea quite differently: the fisherman's boy , 
the sailor lad , and the ships that reach a safe harbor* This is an 

a1 a m « #• si «ittt e^lina Inmamf fni* ftt a ij aJltik rtf SL fl* i * 

Study Questions 

h Read "Break, Break, Break" carefully# Tennyson wrote this 
poem after the death of his friend, Arthur Hallam, W ith this in mind, 
write a paragraph telling what this poem is about* — Refer to the 
explication* 

Z~ Why has fee poet repeated the word "break"? Why did he choose 
this word instead of the word "crash" ?— The succession of stresses makes 
this line echo the heaviness of the poet's heart and his sense of the 
finality of death* The connotations of the word "break" make it more 
appropriate than the word "crash"# For one thing, hearts "break"; fee 
idea that something precious has been destroyed is far mor^ effectively 
conveyed, therefore, by this word, than by fee word 'brash" .4 But also, 
the word ‘'break" is less noisy than fee word "crash"; it puts fee emphasis 
on what is lost rather than on the sound of fee waves* 

3* Why does fee poet speak a© if he had difficulty in expressing him- 
self? See fee end of the first stanza* —He is overcome wife emotion; 
thus he speaks in exclamations feat suggest a cry from the heart* 

4* Why is "O" repeated so often in fee poem? —The sound suggests 
a moan; fee repetition is cumulative in effect and helps to maintain the 
mood of a lament# 

5# Do you see any sim ilarity between this poem and "The Shell' 3 ? 
—Both refer to fee indifference of nature, fee absence of human quality# 
Perhaps students can see feat this is fee reason fee poet specifically 
mentions fee "cold grey stones"# 

4# Which of these two poems seems to you to be more musical? 
—"Break, Break, Break" uses fee ballad stansa abeb, and as the expres- 
sion of a dominant emotion', is more songlike than "The Shell", which is 
a momentary yielding to a nightmare world# It is important feat Stephens 
can wake up from his bad dream* whereas Tennyson cannot# It is fee 
sense of inescapable reaiity feat rings relentlessly through "Break, 

Break, Break"# 



